: “The Heart Contracts As 
; The Purse Expands.” 
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THREE FAITHS SPEAK ON LABOR DAY 


Protestant 


In this Labor Day season the National 
Council of Churches extends its greet- 
ings to all people who work or want 
to work, to those now entering our 
national work force, to those in the 
prime of their work life, and to those 
nearing retirement. Especially does 
this Message go to those who are un- 
employed or under the threat of unem- 
ployment. The National Council has 
_long held that large-scale unemployment 
for persons able and willing to work 
‘is intolerable. 


Automation Problems 

Automation — the invention and use 
of machines that reduce drudgery and 
multiply production—has not only in- 
creased opportunities but created prob- 
lems that concern us all. In the long 
run automation may not reduce the 
total number of jobs, but its immediate 
effects are frequently felt in the dis- 
location of workers and for some of 
these the result may be permanent idle- 
ness. 

We recognize the genius of those who 
have contrived the new machines and 
methods. We also recognize the fore- 
sight, ability, and patience of those who 
have financed and managed the required 
research and experimentation, as well 
as the skills of workers who build the 
machines and operate the processes. 

More Goods with Less Work 

However, goods are increasingly pro- 
‘duced with less work, and these pro- 
duction methods displace many workers. 
In numerous instances government proj- 
ects employing many people are halted 
as national programs are changed. Thus, 
in our vastly complex industrial order 
the capacity of consumers to buy the 
goods of our industry is of critical im- 
portance. Attempts to maintain the pur- 
chasing power of workers are seen in 
the efforts of unions, companies, and 
community agencies to keep people em- 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Jewish 


In this unsettled modern world, with 
its tensions and anxieties, its problems 
and its promises, Jewish religious tra- 
dition reafirms the moral and ethical 
standards which govern and guide the 
collective lives of individuals. “God’s 
law illumines not only the lives of in- 
dividuals, but that also of communities.” 
“Behold, I will set a plumbline in the 
midst of my people Israel,’’ God said to 
the prophet Amos. In God’s law, we 


A Prayer For Workers 


O Son of God who was pleased 
Thyself to be reckoned among the 
craftsmen, bless all who labor, that 
the things which they make may be 
a pleasure to make and a pleasure 
to use. Enable all craftsmen to re- 
And 
for those whose work is mechanical 
and wearisome, grant them the right 
use of leisure that they may learn 
to enjoy and to admire rightly the 
wonderful works of Thy hand and 
the works of the skill of Thy children, 
for Thy Name's sake. Amen. 


— National Council of Churches 


joice in good work well done. 


find the norms by which to judge the 
social, political and economic issues of 
our day. In this spirit does the Syna- 
gogue Council of America extend greet- 
ings to all people who work or want to 
work, to the young men and women 
now entering our national labor force 
and to those who find themselves. un- 
employed or are threatened by unem- 
ployment. 


We hail the millions of people in the 
iexpanding ranks of labor as a creative 
and constructive force in American life. 
Judaism has always assigned high dig- 
nity and worth to those who by “the 
sweat of the brow,” the skill of their 
hands, and the exertion of their minds, 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Catholic 


Labor Day in 1961 finds the people 
of the United States deeply concerned, 
‘and rightly so, not only about their 
own national security but also about the 
security of the entire free world. There 
is no denying the fact that we are faced 
with a serious crisis — perhaps the 
most serious in our national history. 


The Crisis of the 60's 

No one can say with certainty how 
this crisis will eventually be resolved, 
but the next several years will probably 
tell the tale. The decade of the 60s may 
prove to be the decisive turning point 
in our continuing struggle to counter- 
act, by peaceful and honorable means, 
the world-wide threat of Communist 
domination and to establish, or at least 
to lay the foundations of, a just and 
lasting peace. It is possible, in other 
words, that by 1970 the forces of free- 
dom throughout the world will have 
decisively won, or, God forbid, decisively 
lost the so-called Cold War, which 
‘began almost immediately after the last 
shot was fired in World War -II and 
which threatens momentarily to break 
out into a nuclear holocaust. 


No doubt many Americans will re- 
gard this as an inaccurate reading of the 
timetable of history. Some of our fellow- 
citizens are convinced that the issue 
of freedom versus slavery will have been 
resolved, for better or for worse, before 
the end of the present decade. Others 
are of the opinion that we shall have 
to reconcile ourselves to a prolonged 
period of not so peaceful coexistence and 
somehow or other shall have to learn to 
live with the nerve wracking tensions 
of the Cold War almost indefinitely. 
In any event, there must be few, if any, 
Americans who need to be convinced at 
‘this late date that we are faced with a 
serious crisis, the outcome of which 
may well determine the fate of hu- 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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RLCA Goes to Washington 


As we go to press, it is only a week 
until the moving van comes to the Co- 
lumbus office to load us for Washington. 
Thursday, September 1, will find us un- 
loading equipment and setting up shop 
on the sixth floor of the NADA (Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association) 
Building at 2000 K St. N.W., within 
walking distance of the AFL-CIO 
Building, the office of Co-Chairman 
John Ramsay, and a considerable num- 
ber of international union headquarters. 


As well as being the home of a great 
many international unions (more than, 
sixty), Washington is the location of 
branch and social action offices for a 
number of church groups, such as the 
Friends’ Legislative Committee, the 
Council for Social Action of the United 
Church, the Methodist Board of Social 
Concerns, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, Commission on Social 
Action of Reform Judaism, Washington 
office of the National Council of Church- 
es, and others. Many other agencies with 
interests of concern to RLCA are also 
in Washington. Obviously, the possi- 
bilities for closer relationship with many 
of these are enhanced by the move. 


The work of many members of the 
RLCA Board, who held numerous spe- 
cial meetings and spent many hours in 
planning the changes involved and in se- 
lecting the new staff members, deserves a 
special word of appreciation. Although 
others who helped were not present 
when it was taken, the picture on this 
page — crowded out of the May issue — 
is by way of tribute to their efforts. The 
full Board is scheduled to meet again on 
September 28, when it will hear the first 
report of Dr. Watson since he assumed 
his post July 1, and the plans being 
formulated by program director Matt 
Clarke and Dr. Cook. 


Come up and see us some time! 


1961 Labor Day Statement 


(Continued from Page 1) 
manity for generations and perhaps even 
for centuries to come. 

It is not our purpose in this annual 
Labor Day Statement, nor is it within 
our competence, to appraise the various 
measures our Government has adopted, 
at the level of foreign policy, in a des- 
perate effort to resolve this tragic crisis. 
Our only purpose is to emphasize the 
fact that the outcome will depend in 
large measure on the decisions which in- 
dividual citizens and their voluntary or- 
ganizations make here at home in almost 
every field of human endeavor but, 
more specifically, in the field of labor- 
management relations. 


Labor Relations and World Freedom 

We can no longer prudently ignore 
the fact that the future of freedom all 
over the world depends to a considerable 
degree on the health of the American 
economy and that this, in turn, depends, 
more than ever before, on the willing- 
ness of labor and management to sub- 
ordinate their own particular interests 
to the dictates of social justice and to 
think and act in terms of the national 
and international common good. 

This is not to say that responsibility 
for the healthy functioning of the 
American economy rests _ exclusively 
with labor and management, nor is it 
to say that by themselves they are capa- 
ble of solving all of our economic prob- 


‘lems. The Government also has an in- 


dispensable role to play — a greater role 
perhaps than some Americans are pre- 
pared to concede. 


The fact remains, however, that the 
responsibility for putting the principles 
of social justice into practice and for 
promoting economic growth and eco- 
nomic progress rests, first and foremost, 
with labor and management. If they are 
unable or unwilling to carry out this 
responsibility, the Government will have 
to rush in to fill the gap. The trouble 
is, however, that, in doing so, the Gov- 
ernment, rightly or wrongly, may deem 
it necessary or find it convenient to 
impose upon labor and management 
some form of compulsory arbitration. 
This would be a very unfortunate de- 
velopment, for it might well signalize 
the beginning of the end of industrial 
self-government through free collective 
bargaining, and this at the very moment 
when the uncommitted nations of the 
world are looking to us for practical 
evidence that economic as well as polit- 
ical democracy is a realistic alternative 
to Communist tyranny. 


Government and Labor-Management 

“That prospect alone,” as one of our 
leading labor economists has pointed out, 
“Would seem to justify unusual efforts 
to create a stronger collective bargain- 
ing.’ The only alternative, the same 
writer reminds us, was aptly expressed 
by President Truman at the opening 
session of the National Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference of 1945. ““The Amer- 
ican people,’ President Truman told 
the delegates to that Conference, “know 
the enormous size of your task. But the 
stakes are enormous, too. If the people 
do not find the answers here, they will 


MEMBERS OF THE PERSONNEL AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES of 


RLCA, active in shaping the reorganization and selecting new staff members, are 
shown here with the staff, who will all be working in the new office at 2000 K St. N.W., 


Washington, D. C. after Sept. 1. 


Back row, left to right: Rev. Charles C. Webber, 


Rev. Roy McCorkel, Mrs. Mildred Jeffrey, Dr. Isidor Hoffman, Rev. Joseph Mer- 


chant, and personnel chairman Dr. A. William Loos. 


Watson and Mr. Clarke. 


Front row, Dr. Cook, Dr. 


” 


find them someplace else. . . 
Unfortunately the delegates to the 
National Labor-Management Confer- 
ence failed to heed this sombre warning. 
They did not even seriously discuss, 
‘much less resolve, the critical problems 
confronting the United States at that 
time in the field of industrial relations. 


In brief, the National Labor-Manage- 


which was held in 1959, was, for all 
practical purposes, a complete failure. 
In any event, the warning sounded by 
the President of the United States in 
1945 is still very timely — all the more 
so because representative national leaders 
of labor and management are now meet- 
ing for the third time under Presidential 
auspices as members of the recently 
established National Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee. The task of 
this Committee, like that of the ill-fated 
Labor-Management Conferences of 
1945 and 1959, is truly enormous, and 
the stakes are even higher, if only be- 
cause of the fact that our nation is today 
in far greater peril than ever before, 
This time we may be reasonably certain 
that “if the people do not find the 
answers here, they will find them some 
place else.” 


Problems for the Advisory 
Committee 

Among the many urgent problems to 
which the members of the National 
Labor-Management Advisory Commit- 
tee will have to address themselves very 
seriously and very conscientiously are 
the following: 

—How to promote economic grow- 
th and economic progress at an an- 
nual rate sufficient to offset the loss of 
jobs caused by automation and, in ad- 
dition, to provide gainful employment 
for our rapidly expanding labor force. 

—How to bring prices, wages, and 
profits into proper balance so as to 
insure full employment and promote 
the national economic welfare. 

—How to bring about a more 
equitable balance between the incomes 
of various categories of workers 
(skilled craftsmen, for example, and 
marginal factory workers) and _ be- 
tween the incomes of workers in gen- 
eral and those of other groups in our 
economy. 

—How to meet the growing prob- 
lem of foreign competition in manu- 
factured goods without resorting to 
restrictive tariffs or other forms of 
economic nationalism. 

—How to prevent or at least to 
reduce the number of costly strikes 
and lockouts. 

—How to rehabilitate the econom- 
ically depressed areas of the nation 
and how to retrain or relocate the 

(Continued on Page 6) 


ment Conference of 1945, like the one — 
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Labor Sunday Message, 1961 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ployed, sometimes whether needed or 
not. 

But maintenance of an adequate level 
of demand for goods and services to 
keep our entire work force employed is 
not a problem which either employers 
or unions can solve alone. This task 
involves fiscal and monetary policies and 
other economic measures. Only in a con- 
text of full employment can the prob- 
lems created by automation be adequate- 
ly met. 

Christian Responsibility 

Our Christian faith makes powerful 
demands upon us in this situation. In 
the increased capacity of our factories 
and our farms we have the opportunity 
to bring the comforts of health and 
decent living standards to untold mil- 
lions of people both at home and abroad. 
As long as people anywhere are in need, 
our responsibility as Christians is to seek 
effective means of making resources 
available to meet that need. 

The distribution of our _ potential 
abundance to those in need within and 
beyond our borders will require bold 
new thought and action. Christian com- 
passion and conviction have often shown 
the way to turn walls into doors. 
Christians can work in their private 
capacities, in their organizations, and 
through their governments to see that 
the needy are no longer in privation and 
want. 

Full employment within our new 
technology is an ethical imperative. To 
achieve it will require the best creative 


A Prayer for the Unemployed 


O Lord our Father, we commend 
to Thy protecting care and compas- 
sion the men and women suffering 
distress and anxiety through lack of 
work. Support and strengthen them, 
we beseech Thee, and so prosper 
the counsels of those engaged in the 
ordering of industrial life that Thy 
people may be set free from want 
and fear, and may be enabled to 
labor in security for the relief of their 
necessities and for the well-being of 
our Nation and its People for Jesus’ 
sake. Amen. 


— National Council of Churches 


thinking and action on the part of 
everyone, including labor, management, 
agriculture, government, and the 
Christian churches. Immediately there 
must be retraining and relocation of 
workers, better provisions for retirement 
and transfer of benefits, assistance in 
difficult psychological adjustments. All 
segments of the community must be 
willing to accept new techniques. 


Council Calls to Determined Effort 


But the total problem cannot be 
solved by stop-gap measures. Only a 
positive and determined effort for ef- 
ficient, full production and full employ- 
ment aimed at providing decent living 
conditions the world over can do that. 
To such an effort the National Council 
of Churches calls all men and women 
on this Labor Day. 


1961 Labor Day Message 


(Continued from Page 1) 
produce the goods and services for the 
betterment and happiness of their fel- 
low man. 

It is more than a poetic felicity that 
the “sweet singer in Israel” chose to 
petition God (Psalm 90:17) to “estab- 
lish the work of our hands: the work of 
our hands establish Thou.’’ Nor was it 
an historic accident that our Talmudic 
‘sages, many of whom were artisans and 
laborers, so persistently advocated laws 
for the protection and enhancement of 
the status of the consecrated toilers and 
dedicated laborers. 

Based on these fundamental principles, 
Jewish religious tradition has constantly 
upheld the rights of workers to organize 
for their economic ‘betterment and to 
engage in the process of collective con- 
sultation. 

We earnestly believe that the cooper- 
ative partnership and mutual reciprocity 


1 


of management and labor will advance 
the enlightened best interests of both 
equally vital forces, and enrich the lives, 
liberties and security of the entire 
country. 


The tanslation of this spirit into a 
living reality should be paramount on 


'the agenda of all men in these days of 


crisis. If we are to engage in the contest 
for the hearts and minds of men, the 
practice of free and responsible coop- 
eration between labor and management 
in good faith, for the commonweal of 
our citizenry, is most essential. 


We must be ready to accept the 
mantle of leadership and responsibility 
which history now places on us to share 
the abundance with which the Almighty 
has blessed us and in so sharing, see to 
it that no human being need lack the 
necessities and comforts of mind and 


body. 
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The Religion-Labour Council of Canada 


Less than a year of activity by the Re- 
ligion-Labour Council of Canada has 
clearly demonstrated the possibilities of 
work in the field of developing a closer 
relationship and understanding between 
organized Religion and organized La- 
bour. For the past year, the Reverend 
Dr. David Summers has been actively 
engaged as Executive Director of the 
Council, successor to the Religion-Labour 
Foundation, to which the Reverend Har- 
old Toye gave many years of service. 

The RLC formally came into being 
at a convention held in Toronto in Feb- 
ruary, 1960. Since that time its pro- 
gramme has been the basis of numerous 
contacts between Church and Labour 
people, and specific projects have ranged 
from the launching of a study concern- 
ing a group of displaced workers to the 
problem of an employee having con- 
scientious objection to paying union dues. 


The First Year's Operations 

Dr. Summers’ reports covering the 
first year’s operations tell a story of in- 
tense activity, and point the way to con- 
siderably more as resources become 
available. “The work of the Council is 
financed by funds donated by Church 
and Labour groups on both a national 
and local basis. 


Nationally, the Religion-Labour 
Council has brought together a number 
of people _ representative of both 
Churches and Labour, and has done 
much to develop personal relationships 
and understandings. Church groups 
which have taken an active part include 
Anglican, United, Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist and Salvation Army, as well as the 
Student Christian Movement. Repre- 
sentatives from the Catholic and Luth- 
eran Churches and the Pentecostal As- 
sembly have attended national meetings 
as observers. Members of the Jewish 
faith have also been invited to partici- 
pate. 

Met Varied Union Groups 

It is, however, in the reports of Dr. 
Summers’ activities that the day-to-day 
operations of the Religion-Labour Coun- 
cil are most clearly reflected. In the 
period April to September, 1960, for 
example, he participated in meetings of 
such varied union groups as the Labour 
Councils in ‘Timmons, Calgaary, Lon- 
don, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Brant- 


The Religion-Labour Council of Can- 
ada, which held its second annual meet- 
ing earlier this year, appeared promi- 
nently in this article in the November, 
1960 issue of “Canadian Labour’, pub- 
lication of The Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. Dr. Summers is a member of the 


RLCA executive board. 


ford, Windsor, Sarnia, Kitchener, St. 
Thomas, Ottawa, Fort William-Port 
Arthur, Winnipeg and Nelson, B. C. 
He addressed regional educational insti- 
tutes at Niagara Falls and Ottawa and 
a “New Party” picnic at Owen 
Sound. 

Labour conventions he attended in- 
clude that of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress at Montreal, the International 
Woodworkers of America at Toronto, 
the National Union of Public Service 
Employees at Hamilton, the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers, the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, the On- 
tario Federation of Labour, and the 
Quebec Federation of Labour. 


Association with Church Groups 

His meetings with church groups in- 
cluded the Niagara Falls and Lindsay 
Presbyteries of the United Church; the 
Welland, Ont. Ministerial Association ; 
the London and Bay of Quinte Confer- 
ences of the United Church; and the 
Student Christian Movement Summer 
Study Conference at Bala (to which stu- 
dents from most Canadian universities 
come). He also spoke to the Presbyter- 
ian Men in New Liskeard; attended a 
picnic held by the Presbyterian Men’s 
Executive in Vancouver; talked to a 
luncheon at Trail, B.C.; and arranged 
for Labour speakers to several other 
church gatherings. In addition, he 
established contacts with the Toronto 
Diocesan Council for Social Service 
Committee on Church and Industry, the 
Presbyteriaan Department of Evangel- 
ism and Social Action, the United 
Church Whitby Conference on Evan- 
gelism, and the Canadian Council of 
Churches’ Department of Social Serv- 
ice, 

Joint Meetings and Student Work 

At St. Thomas, Welland, and in Tor- 
onto’s Woodgreen area, meetings were 
arranged, bringing together church peo- 
ple with staff representatives and mem- 
bers of trade unions. A local group has 
been formally established in Edmonton, 
and a continuing study group is working 
together in Winnipeg. Steps in the di- 
rection of a continuing joint relationship 
between church and union people are 
underway in other places. 

One of the most important aspects of 
the work being done by Dr. Summers is 
with students. In this connection, there 


have been contacts with the Student 


Christian Movement (particularly with 
their Industrial Work Camps, which co- 
operate with a similar project conducted 
by the Mennonite Church), and with 
theological colleges in Toronto, Kings- 
ton and Montreal. Lectures, discuseions 
and programmes have been enthusias- 


Dr. David F. Summers 


tically received. 
Helpful in Industrial Disputes 

His work in general has also brought 
him into contact with several specific 
situations, and on two occasions during 
the past year Dr. Summers acted as a 
member of a Conciliation Board investi- 
gating a Labour-Management dispute. 
He made an on-the-spot investigation of 
the recent Packinghouse Workers’ strike 
at Brandon, and was, as he phrases it, 
“on the fringe of” the Immigrant Con- 
struction Workers’ strike in Toronto 
during the past summer, 

On another occasion, he was helpful 
to the Textile Workers’ Union of Amer- 
ica in connection with difficulties created 
by the objection of an employee on relig- 
ious grounds to the payment of union 
dues. Contacts were established be- 
tween the union and the denomination 
concerned and a_ satisfactory solution 
was reached. 

Study of an Industrial Transfer 

One of the most interesting, and what 
may prove to be one of the most impor- 
tant activities of the Council during 1960 
was the initiation of a study of a situ- 
ation created in St. Catharines, by the 
decision of the English Electric Co. to 
transfer its operations entirely to its To- 
ronto plant. ‘This condition was called 
to the attention of the Religion-Labour 
Council by the union which represents 
the employees, the United Steelworkers. 
Some 500 men and women were affected 
and in danger of losing their employ- 
ment. 4 

Dr. Summers’ first action, on instruc- 
titon of the Council, was to try to meet 
with the company management, but he 
was unable to arrange such a meeting. 
He was, however, successful in interest- 
ing a University of Toronto student, the 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Pope John XXIII Speaks in “Mater et Magister” 


... Work ... ought to be valued and 
treated not just as a commodity but as 
an expression of the human person. For 
the great majority of mankind, work is 
the only source from which they draw 
their means of livelihood, and so its re- 


muneration cannot be left to the mechan- 


ical play of market forces. 

Instead, it should be determined by 
justice and equity which otherwise 
would be profoundly harmed even if 
the contract of work should have been 
freely entered into by both parties... . 
The state, the reason for whose existence 
is the realization of the common good in 
the temporal order, cannot keep aloof 
from the economic world. It should be 
present to promote in a suitable manner 
the production of a sufficient supply of 
material goods, “the use of which is 
necessary for the practice of virtue,” and 
to watch over the rights of all citizens, 
especially of the weaker, such as work- 
ers, women and children. It is also its 
ineluctable task to contribute actively 
to the betterment of the condition of 
life of the workers. 

It is further the duty of the state 
to see to it that work relations are reg- 
ulated according to justice and equity 
and that in the environment of work the 
dignity of the human being is not vio- 
lated in body or spirit... 

Workers and employers should regu- 
late their mutual relations under the in- 
spiration of the principle of human 
solidarity and Christian brotherhood, 
because both competition in the liberal 
sense and the class struggle in the Marx- 
ist sense are contrary to nature and the 
Christian conception of life. ‘These, 
venerable brethren, are the fundamental 
principles on which a healthy economic- 
social order canbe built. ... 

Wages, Justice and Equity 

Our heart is filled with a deep sadness 
in contemplating the immeasurably sor- 
rowful spectacle of vast numbers of 
workers in many lands and’ entire con- 


The new encyclical of Pope John 
XXIII, “Mater et Magister,” has been 
eagerly awaited for many months.  Is- 
sued at Rome on July 14, it bears the 
date of May 15, the seventieth anniver- 
sary of the famed “Rerum Novarum” of 
Pope Leo XIII and the thirtieth of Pope 
Pius XI’s commemirative “Quadrage- 
simo Anno.” From the lengthy docu- 
ment, provided us by The Michigan 
Catholic, we have excerpted portions 
with particular reference to workers and 
labor conditions. The full text is avail- 
able at 50 cents from America Press, 


920 Broadway, New York 10. 
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tinents who are paid wages which con- 
demn them and their families to sub- 
human conditions of life. 

This is doubtless due, among other 
reasons, to the fact that in these 
countries and continents the process of 
industrialization is just beginning or is 
still insufficiently developed. 

In some of these countries, however, 
there stands in harsh and offensive con- 
trast to the wants of the great majority 
the abundance and unbridled luxury of 
the privileged few. In still other coun- 
tries, the present generation is compelled 
to undergo inhuman privations in order 
to increase the output of the national 
economy at a rate of acceleration which 
goes beyond the limits permitted by 
justice and humanity, while in other 
countries a notable percentage of income 
is absorbed in building up or furthering 
an ill-conceived national prestige, or vast 
sums are spent on armaments. 


Collect for Labor Day 


O God, creator of the universe, by 
whose decree toil has become the 
common lot of mankind, grant us 
this boon, that by the example of 
St. Joseph, and under his protection, 
we may carry out the works which 
Thou dost command, and gain the 
rewards which Thou dost promise: 
through our Lord, Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, who liveth and reiqneth with 
Thee in the unity of the Holy Spirit, 
God, world without end. 

—from the Mass of St. Joseph 


the Workman 


Moreover, in the economically de- 
veloped countries it not rarely happens 
that while great and sometimes very 
great remuneration is made for the per- 
formance of some small task, or one of 
doubtful value, the diligent and profit- 
able work of whole classes of decent, 
hard-working men receives a payment 
that is much too small, insufficient or in 
no way corresponding to their contribu- 
tion to the good of the community, to 
the profit of the undertakings in which 
they are engaged or to the general na- 
tional economy. 

We judge it, therefore, to be our duty 
to reafirm once again that the remun- 
eration of work, just as it cannot be left 
entirely to the laws of the market, so 
neither can it tbe fixed arbitrarily. It 
must rather be determined according to 
justice and equity... . 

Worker Ownership 

The demand ' of justice referred to can 
be satisfied in many ways suggested by 
experience. One of these, and among the 


most desirable, is to see to it that the 
workers, in the manner and to the de- 
gree most convenient, be able to par- 
ticipate in the ownership of the enter- 
prise itself, since today more than in the 
times of our predecessor “every effort, 
therefore, must be made that at least in 
the future a just share only of the fruits 
of production be permitted to accumu- 
late in the hands of the wealthy, and 
‘that an ample sufficiency be suppled to 
the workingmen.” .... 


It is not feasible to define “a priori” 
the manner and degree of such partici- 
pation, since the workers are the ones 
who are in touch with the specific con- 
ditions prevailing in every enterprise — 
conditions that can vary from one to 
another and are frequently subject to 
quick and substantial changes. But we 
think it fitting to call attention to the 
fact that the problem of the participa- 
tion of the workers is an ever present 
one, whether the enterprise is private or 
public. 

At any rate, every effort should be 
made that the enterprise become a com- 
munity of persons in the dealings, activ- 
ities and standing of all its members. 

This demands that the relations be- 
tween the employers and directors on 
the one hand, and the employes on the 
other, be marked ‘by appreciation, under- 
standing, a loyal and active co-opera- 
tion, and devotion to an undertaking 
common to both, and that the work be 
considered and carried out by all the 
members of the enterprise, not merely 
as a source of income, but also as the 
fulfillment of a duty and the rendering 
of a service. 

This also means that the workers 
may have their say in, and may make 
their contribution to, the efficient run- 
ning and development of the - enter- 
PSC amen ehe re 

On Changing Technology 

It is an undeniable fact that the pro- 
ductive systems, thanks to the impulse 
deriving from scientific and technical ad- 
vance, are today becoming more modern 
and efficient at a far more rapid rate 
than in the past. 

This demands of workers greater 
abilities and professional qualifications. 
At the same time and as a consequence, 
they are given greater means and more 
free time for being instructed and 
brought up to date, for acquiring cul- 
ture and for receiving moral as well as 
religious formation, 

Thus there can also be effected a 
longer period for the basic instruction, 
as well as for the professional training, 
of new generations. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
workers who have been left behind in 
these areas with no means of support- 
ing themselves and their families. 

—How to eliminate discrimination 
in industry and promote equal em- 
ployment opportunity for all workers 
regardless of race, creed or color. 
Some of these problems can be solved 

by labor and management acting separ- 
ately on their own initiative or by both 
parties acting in concert. Others will 
require a combination of private initi- 
ative and public policy. For example, 
collective bargaining between labor and 
management cannot fully solve the 
problem of unemployment. A problem 
of this magnitude can only be solved 
through a coordinated approach in which 
public and private action mutually rein- 
force one another. 


Answers Are Urgently Needed 

We have no time to lose in developing 
such a coordinated approach to this very 
serious and potentially very dangerous 
problem. ‘“Too many men,” Pope Pius 
XII pointed out in 1953, ‘“‘are still vic- 
tims of unemployment, while many who 
have temporarily got a job, live in con- 
stant fear of losing it. It is impossible to 
forget those —- most numerous among 
day laborers — who suffer from short- 
time work and are prevented from earn- 
ing a wage large enough to meet the es- 
sential needs of themselves and _ their 
families.”’ 


These words are directly pertinent to 
the situation in which we find ourselves 
in the United States at the present time. 
Unemployment in this country is cur- 
rently running at the rate of approxim- 
ately 7%, and even if we succeed in re- 
ducing this rate as low as 4% by the end. 
of 1961, the problem of unemployment 
will not have been solved. Government 
statisticians tell us that we must be pre- 
pared to create 25,000 new jobs per 
week, or a total of 13,500,000 new jobs, 
between now and 1970, just to take care 
of the expected growth of the labor 
force. This is indeed a formidable chal- 
lenge, but it can and must be met with- 
out delay. 


The problem of unemployment and 
all of the other problems listed above be- 
long on the agenda of the National 
Labor-Management Advisory Commit- 
tee. ‘This Committee will work no 
miracles. It cannot and will not solve all 
of our economic problems. Nevertheless 
there is reason to hope that, if given a 
chance to prove itself, it will help to 
create the kind of atmosphere in which 
it will be possible for labor and manage- 
ment, with the assistance of the Gov- 
ernment, to agree on the guidelines of 


an effective national economic policy. In 
other words, there is reason to hope that 
the Committee will succeed in giving a 


new dimension and a new direction to- 


collective bargaining and that it will 
enable labor and management to begin 
looking at their mutual problems in 
broader perspective and to relate their 
decisions to the requirements of the com- 
mon good. 


Effort Needed at All Levels 

It goes without saying that the estab- 
lishment of the National Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee is only one of 
many steps that must be taken if we 
are to solve the problems listed above 
and the many other problems confront- 
ing labor and management at the present 
time. In the final analysis, the members 


O Lord God of truth, vouchsafe 
blessing and prosperity upon all the 
work of our hands, for we trust in 
Thee that Thou ill so bless us 


through our occupation and calling, 
that we may be enabled to support 
ourselves and the members of our 
household wtih ease and not with 
pain, by lawful and not by forbid- 
den means, unto life and peace. 


— Synagogue Council of America 


of this Committee will be able to ac- 
complish very little unless their efforts 
to improve collective bargaining and to 
develop a better system of labor-man- 
agement cooperation at the national 
level are paralleled ‘by similar efforts at 
the local level in every major company 
and every major industry in the United 
States. 

If American unions and employers’ 
lassociations undertake such efforts at 
every level of the economy, they will be 
fulfilling the purpose for which they 
were established. “It is in order to in- 
sure harmony between capital and 
labor,’ Pope Pius XII pointed out in 
one of his many addresses on the labor- 
management problem, ‘‘that recourse is 
had to employers organizations and trade 
unions; and they must be thought of, 
net as weapons designed for ofiensive 
or defensive war, which must provoke 
reprisals, nor as rivers in flood, which 
divide and destroy, but as bridges.” 

To the extent that labor and man- 
agement and their respective organiza- 
tions are not fulfilling this purpose, they 
can be said to be lacking not only in 
the virtue of social justice, but also in 
the virtue of social charity. “Justice,” 
as the authors of a recent treatise on 
Christian social ethics remind us, “is 
able to show us the objective standard 
for social affairs — and on no account 


may the obligations to weal it <a 
be reduced — but it cannot provide a 
radical remedy for social conflicts ae . 
arise from deeply rooted injustices. 
lasting peace cannot be attained aa 
the aid of charity, which alone is able to 
counterbalance the disorders provoked by — 
the passions consequent on man’s sin.” — 
Justice and Equity - 

Please God, the world-wide obsery- 
ance this year of the anniversary of the — 
great social encyclicals of Pope Leo 
XIII and Pope Pius XI and the pub- 
lication within recent weeks of Pope 
John XXIII’s historic encyclical on the 
social problem will serve to remind us” 
of this basic truth — remind us, in 
other words, how indispensable it is, 
in the words of Pope John, to put aside 
our selfish interests and to be guided in 
the field of industrial relations by “the 
motives of justice and equity, to the 
advantage of both sides, invoking as 
necessary both the intervention of the 
State and the honest and loyal action of 
the interested parties.” 


The social encyclicals of Pope Leo 
XIII and Pope Pius XI, like the new 
encyclical of Pope John XXIII, are 
built around “the supreme principle ac- 
cording to which every relation is gov- 
erned; that is to say, not unbridled free 
competition, nor overbearing economic 
power, both blind forces, but the eternal 
and holy requirements of justice and 
charity.” It is our prayerful hope that 
labor and management, as they pause on 
Labor Day to reappraise their past per- 
formance and to make their plans for 
the coming year, will renew their com- 
mitment “to this supreme principle’ and 
that they will do so, in the words of 
Pope John, “‘to the praise of God, and in 
the service of justice, equity . .. and 
human brotherhood.” 


Unemployment Is 
A Moral Evil 


From a statement by the Bishop of 
Lille and Archbishop of Cambrai, 
France, on the layoff of 500 workers. 


wp 


The first duty of everyone is to be- 
come acutely conscious of the moral evil 
that unemployment constitutes .. . 


“A moral evil because it strikes 
through its burden of suffering, human 
beings in the flesh and heart... 

“In a human economy, in a juster 
and better organized society, there must 
no longer be room for unemployment . . . 

“In a period of economic difficulties, 
firing is too easy a solution. . . If sacri- 
fices are necessary, it is not the workers’ 
wages which must be sacrificed first; it 
is the profits.” 


oe John XXIII 


(Continued from Page 5) 
Thus is created a humane environ- 
nent that encourages the working classes 
to assume greater responsibility within 
enterprises, while at the same time 
political communities become ever more 
aware that all citizens feel responsible 
for bringing about the common good in 
all spheres of life. 
Workers in the Community 

_ Modern times have seen a broad de- 
velopment of associations of workers 
for the specific purpose of co-operation, 
in particular by means of collective bar- 
gaining, and the general recognition of 
such associations in the juridical codes 
of various countries and on an interna- 
tional scale. But we cannot fail to em- 
phasize how timely and imperative is 
it that workers exert their influence, 
and effectively so, beyond the limits of 
the individual productive units and at 
every level. 


_ The reason is that individual produc- 
tive units, regardless of how extensive 
or how very efficient they may be, form 
a vital part of the economic and social 
complexity of the respective political 
communities and are determined by it. 
But it is not the decisions made within 
the individual productive units which are 
those that have the greatest bearing. In- 
stead it is those made by public author- 
ities or by institutions that act on a 
worldwide, regional or national scale in 
regard to some economic sector or cate- 
gory of production. Hence the appro- 
priateness or imperativeness that among 
such authorities or institutions, besides 
the holders of capital or the representa- 
tives of their interests, the workers also 
or those who represent their rights, de- 
mands and aspirations should have a sav 


“First, what is your present wage. 
limitation, seniority status, health 
and welfare benefits, and retire- 
ment pension?” 


RELIGION AND LABOR 


In our relatively affluent society it is 
a tragic fact that half a million migra- 
tory American workers earn a meager 
living in seasonal agricultural work. 
Recognizing legitimate manpower needs, 
it remains that exploitation of migrant 
workers is in no sense reasonably meet- 
ing these needs. Use of migrant workers 
for business profit which results in sub- 
standard education, wages, transporta- 
tion and housing is unchristian. 

To rectify these situations we urge: 

a. In the area of education: 

(1) that the federal govern- 
ment formulate and imple- 
ment plans by which the 
special educational needs of 
the children of migrants 

_may be met. 

that American Baptists sup- 
port federal legislation to 
provide financial aid to lo- 
local public school districts 
in meeting their responsi- 
bility to educate the chil- 
dren of migrants. 

b. In the area of housing we urge 
American Baptists to support both fed- 
eral and state legislation to provide ade- 
quate standards of housing for migrants. 

c. In the area of wages we urge 
compliance with existing laws designed 
to protect such agricultural workers. 

d. In the area of recruitment we 
urge the provision of national crew lead- 
er registration supervision to protect 
migrants from the unscrupulous prac- 


(2) 


American Baptists on Migrant Labor 


tices of some crew leaders and labor 
contractors. 


e. American Baptists have for 
many years worked cooperatively 
through the Migrant Ministry to bring 
to migrant workers and their families 
opportunities for fellowship, worship, 
pastoral care, health and welfare serv- 
ices. Increasingly these efforts have en- 
listed volunteers from local congrega- 
itions to serve as members of migrant 
committees, as teachers, and as super- 
visors of child-care centers. In order to 
extend these services more effectively and 
to meet continuing needs we recommend: 


(1) That members of _ local 
churches become aware of 
the presence of migratory 
workers in their vicinity 
and assist in providing these 
services through a ministry 
to migrants. 

(2) That members of local 

; churches make sure that the 

health and welfare services 
of the community and state 
caer are made available to the 
migrants. If legislation is 
needed to make these serv- 
ices available we urge that 
church members work for 
the passage of such legisla- 
tion. 

— Adopted by the American Bap- 
tist Convention, Portland, Ore- 

gon, June 17, 1961 


R-L C of Canada 


(Continued from Page Four) 

Rey. Stewart Crysdale, in undertaking 
a study, under the direction of the De- 
partment of Sociology. The assistance 
of a group of twenty-four people has 
been enlisted to interview people con- 
cerned, and, taking every fourth name 
on the company payroll, interviews have 
been conducted with 120 employees, in- 
cluding top management. 


Seeing Is Understanding 

Among the twenty-four people who 
have done interviewing were sixteen 
local clergymen. One of them outlined 
his experience when he told of his in- 
terview with a married man of 45 who 
was going to be affected by the closing 
of the St. Catharines plant. It was 
only in the middle of the interview, the 
clergyman said, that he realized the full 
significance of what the change meant in 
terms of the lives of this one family. 
The knowledge that these people were 
to lose their jobs suddenly became the 
realization that they were facing the fu- 
ture with heavy responsibilities and no 


prospect of employment, with loss of 
pension rights, and only welfare to take 
its place. 


This one incident demonstrates the 
significance of the entire programme of 
the Religion-Labour Council. It shows 
the value of the opportunity which was 
given this minister to see an industrial 
situation at close range, and in terms of 
human values. At the same time, it 
demonstrated to a member of his con- 
gregation the sincere interest of the 
minister in the welfare and living con- 
ditions of those in his parish. 

The extension of this relationship on 
a broad scale presents a challenge to both 
churches and trade unions — a challenge 
which it is hoped to meet through the 
continued and expanded activities of the 
Religion-Labour Council. 


AT LEAST 15,000 AFL-CIO mem- 
bers have been participants in the 
labor education institutes held this 
summer on numerous college and uni- 
versity campuses. 
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Henderson Victims Paroled 
Boyd Payton is home from prison, 
along with Lawrence Gore and Charles 
Auslander, who had received the same 
original 6 to 10 year sentence, cut by 
three years in action taken July 4 by 
Governor Terry Sanford. The four 
whose 5 to 7 year sentences were likewise 
cut, left North Carolina’s prison system 
behind them in July, while Payton and 
the other TWUA staff men were re- 
leased August 3, nine months to the day 
after their incarceration on conspiracy 
charges growing out of the Henderson 
Cotton Mills strike which began in No- 
vember, 1958. 


There is no doubt that the flood of 
letters addressed to Governor Sanford, 
many of them from RLCA members, 
had a considerable influence in securing 
the commutation. Hugh Canon, assist- 
ant to the governor, who responded toa 
most of the letters, has invited Payton to 
visit his office and see “‘the room full of 
mail.” 

Mr. Canon in July served as inter- 
mediary for an interview between Pay- 
ton and Douglass Cater, Washington 
editor of the Reporter magazine. Mr. 
Cater’s article, which deals with broader 
aspects of the Henderson case and the 
problems of organizing in the South to- 
day, will appear in the September issue 
of the magazine. ‘The original sugges- 
tion for a Reporter article and a consid- 
erable quantity of research material on 
the Henderon case were furnished by the 
editor of this paper. While we have not 
yet seen the completed article, we hope 
to secure permission for reprinting. 

The next step, which should be an ob- 
jective of the whole labor movement as 
well as concerned persons from the 
churches and all others, should be to seek 
full pardons. As the Raleigh News and 
Observer pointed out in an editorial on 
August + — it has done so repeatedly — 
the victims of injustice in this case were 
all without previous blemishes on their 
records, while the case arose in the heat 
of great emotion. Also, the state’s chief 
witness was a disgruntled ex-union mem- 
ber and ex-convict whom the state paid 
$1,100 in connection with his “services” 
leading up to the trial. Full justice 
will not be done until full exoneration is 
lachieved. 

“We went to church on Sunday,” 
writes Mrs. Payton in a letter of Au- 
gust 8, “and from the pulpit Boyd was 
welcomed back by his many friends who 
wanted him to know that they stand 
ready to be of help at any time and as- 
suring him of their love.” 

Rejoicing for the other victims, as 
for Payton, cannot wipe out their suf- 
fering. The State has still more to do 
to make amends. 


RELIGION AND LABOR 


Aaron |. Abell, AMERICAN CATHOLI- 
CISM AND SOCIAL ACTION. Han- 
over-Doubleday, 1960. 306 pp. $4.95. 
Aaron Abell, Professor of History at 

Notre Dame, here assembles his studies 

in the social influences of American 

Catholicism, much of which has earlier 

appeared in the Review of Politics. 
Abell, author of The Urban Impact 

upon American Protestantism 1865-1900 

covers much of a usually untouched era, 

1900-1950, in American Catholicism. 

Descriptive rather than analytic and in- 

terpretive in its emphasis, the book at- 

tempts to make the reader aware of the 


complexity of the social reform process, — 


to portray “the dynamic interplay of 
‘charity’ or social service, labor associa- 
tions and state action as the great pro- 
pulsive influences.” 

As Abell sees it, the fact that “as 
chiefly wage-earning immigrants, Amer- 
ican Catholics displayed many radical 
tendencies on the industrial front .. . 
presented the Church with a double 
problem: how on the one hand, to 
champion the cause of the poor without 
endangering the public interest or the 
common good, and, on the other, how to 
oppose socialism without negating or ig- 
noring the claims of social reform.” The 
ways in which Catholicism attempted to 
solve the double problem constitute 
Abell’s main theme. A second theme 
is the problem of Americanization (be- 
ing faced anew today by the Bishop’s 
Committee for the Spanish Speaking), 
for Americanization was of great im- 
portance surprisingly far into the 20th 
century. 


The book traces the changes in social 
concerns of the Catholic social actionists 
from ‘‘welfare” (1865-85) through 
the battle for “social liberalism” (1884- 
1901) to anti-socialist “social reform- 
ism” (1900-17). As a kind of climax, 
it studies the Bishops’ Social Reconstruc- 
tion Program, launched in 1919 and 
soon shipwrecked in the anti-liberal, 
ethnocentric 1920’s, and also, Abell sug- 
gests, upon internal opposition. He 
points out that the original name, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council, was 
changed in 1923 to “Conference”, thus 
making clear that participation by local 
Bishops was entirely voluntary. Under 
fire also at the time was John A. Lapp’s 
Civic Catechism, which wed American- 
ization and social reform. (John A. 
Lapp was for many years a Board Mem- 
ber of The Religion and Labor Coun- 
cil.) Abell also covers social action dur- 
ing the depression, and the influence of 
Catholicism on the labor movement un- 
til the “‘right-to-work” law issue of 


the 50’s. 


BOs THE BOOKSTALL 


WAX 


~The gamut of Catholic opinion from 
radical to reactionary is frequently 
sampled. Rebellious priests who became 
Socialist labor editors and [WW organ- 
izers in the 1890’s are recounted, as’ 
well as Conde B. Pallen, active on the 
“Committee on the Study of Socialism 
in the Churches” of the National Civic 
Federation, who sought to counter the 
influence of Msgr. John A. Ryan, whom 
he clearly considered a Marxist sym- 
pathizer. Such contemporary figures 
as radical, pacifist, anarchist Dorothy 
Day are presented at their points of his- 
torical origin, and other contemporary 
“left” and “right” among Abell’s stu- 
diously neutral samplings. 


Another dimension can also be dis- 
cerned in the numerous plans, programs 
and opinions covered, that of relatedness 
to and alienation from the national 
scene. We might compare, for example, 
Msgr. Ryan’s 1906 book that became the 
text of the minimum wage movement 
and his work in drafting state minimum 
wage legislation, with the views of Cath- 
olics opposing child labor legislation as 
part of a plot to Sovietize the family — 
to say nothing of the demagoguery of Fr. 
Coughlin. But such comparisons are not 


‘the work that Abell sets out for himself. 


Rather they are work for historical es- 
sayists, work which has hardly begun in 
either American Catholic scholarship or 
anywhere else in the American Cath- 
olic community. 


When laymen produce such studies 
as a matter of course we will be further 
along the road to American Catholic self 
consciousness, a necessary step to matur- 
ity as Christian and as Americans. 


Matthew K. Clarke 
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''We have our own type of 
Incentive Plan...we fire 
at the drop of a hat!"- 


